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“By  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  21,  1852,  the  number  of  trips  on  the  Collins 
Line  was  increased  to  twenty -six,  and  the  price  raised  from  nineteen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  to  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  a  trip  ;  making  the  yearly  cost 
of  this  service  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  dollars. ” 

“In  the  Mail  Service  between  Liverpool  and  the  United  States,  the  English 
Government  pay  the  Cuqard  Line  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  forty  pounds — which,  computing  the  pound  sterling  at  five 
dollars,  will  make  the  sum  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand,  seven  hundred 
dollars.  For  this  sum  they  have  weekly  service,  (52  trips,)  the  seven  Steamships 
which  constitute  the  line,  running  alternately  between  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
and  Liverpool  and  Boston,  and  receiving  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  dollars  a  trip.” 

P.  31.  Gen’l  Campbell's  Report  for  1854. 


ERRATA. 

On  page  7,  line  10,  read  “sum”  for  “same.” 

On  page  1 1 ,  line  21 ,  read  “semi-monthly”  for  “semi-weekly.” 
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SEMINAR 


OCEAN  MONOPOLY. 


To  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the 

U.  S.  in  the  Thirty-Fourth  Congress  : 

As  the  subject  of  our  Ocean  Steamship  lines  will 
necessarily  come  before  you  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  the  subjoined  remarks  and  statistics  may 
not  be  unworthy  of  your  attention. 

The  history  of  Ocean  Steam  navigation  informs 
us,  that  the  first  attempt  to  navigate  the  ocean  by 
steamships  was  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  ship  “Savannah/7  built  in  New  York,  was  the 
first  ship  in  which  steam  was  used  as  a  motive  power, 
that  crossed  the  ocean.*  Yet  the  practicability  of  re¬ 
gular  Ocean  Steam  navigation  remained  an  unsolv¬ 
ed  problem  until  1838,  when  the  “Sirius77  and  the 
“Great  Western77  arrived  at  New  York,  on  the  23d 
April,  of  that  year,  after  passages,  the  former  of  eighteen, 
the  latter  of  fifteen  days.  Since  that  period  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Cunard  and  other  Ocean  Mail  Steam¬ 
ship  lines,  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  British 
f  government,  and  of  the  Collins  and  other  lines  under 

~  *  The  “Savannah”  was  built  in  New  York  for  a  company  of  capitalists  in  Savan- 

»  nah,  Georgia,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  regular  transatlantic  Steam 
£  Packet  Line;  she  was  fully  rigged  as  a  ship,  with  side  wheels,  removable  at  plea - 
rj  sure.  She  sailed  from  Savannah  on  the  26th  May,  1819,  and  arrived  at  Liverpool 
on  the  19th  day  out,  having  used  her  steam  only  seven  days. 
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the  friendly  auspices  of  our  government,  has  made 
ocean  steam  navigation  a  necessity. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain,  with  its  usual 
foresight,  extended  timely  aid  to  the  Cunard  line  in 
1839,  and  now,  there  is  not  an  important  seaport  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America,  which  is  not 
constantly  visited  by  Steamships  in  the  mail  service  of 
Great  Britain. 

Our  government  in  1847  was  induced  to  adopt  the 
same  wise  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  result  was 
the  construction  of  those  noble  Steamships  of  the  Col¬ 
lins  line,  superior  to  all  others  at  the  time  of  their 
construction.  Since  that  period,  the  construction  of 
Ocean  Steamships  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  vigor 
in  America,  and  we  now  have  five  American  lines  of 
Steamships  between  this  country  and  Europe,  three  ,of 
which  derive  material  aid  from  our  government. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  following 
figures  from  the  reports  of  Post  Master  General  Camp¬ 
bell: 

Revenue  to  U.S.Treas’y  from  Collins  line,  1853,  SI  30,3 13  87 
“  “  "  1854,  153,377  61 

«  “  “  1855,  261,973  25 

Total  revenue  for  three  years  from  Collins  line,  $545,664  73 

Compensation  paid  to  Collins  line,  1853,  .  $801,020  00 

“  “  1854,  .  786,051  57 

«  “  1855,  .  841,500  00 

Total  compensation  paid  to  Collins  line  for  three  years,  2,428,571  57 

Cost  to  the  U.  S.  Treas’y  over  and  above  receipts  for  155  trips,  $1 ,882,906  84 
Or  an  average  cost  of  $12,147  78,  per  trip. 

During  the  same  period  the  British  government  paid  to  the 

Cunard  line  for  263  trips, . $2,350,200 

And  the  revenue  to  the  British  Treasury  for  the  same  period  was,  1,1 18,988 

Cost  to  British  government  for  263  trips,  .  .  .  $1,231,212 

Or  an  average  cost  of  $4,681  41  per  trip,  being  $7,466  37,  less  than 
the  cost  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury  per  trip  of  the  Collins  line. 
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Thus  far  this  subject  is  treated  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  but  it  should  not  be  looked  upon  in  that  light. 
Ocean  Steam  navigation  is  now  a  national  affair ;  our 
deepest  interests  are  involved  in  this  question,  and 
we  must  not  allow  our  transatlantic  rivals  to  out¬ 
do  us.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  government,  especially 
with  an  overflowing  treasury,  to  encourage  and  foster 
Ocean  Steam  navigation,  and  to  lend  its  aid  in  creating 
and  sustaining  Ocean  Steamship  lines.  On  this  point 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  but  the  great 
question  arises,  in  what  manner  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  can  aid  and  foster,  in  the  best  manner,  our 
mercantile  steam  marine.  Although  every  one  will 
not  agree  as  to  the  best  manner  our  government  can 
extend  its  aid,  all  will  admit,  that  by  creating  a  monop¬ 
oly  and  paying  to  one  line  of  steamships,  a  compensa¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  liquidate  nearly  its  entire  running 
expenses,  the  government  has  adopted  the  very  best 
method  to  prevent  the  construction  of  Ocean  Steam¬ 
ships,  and  to  deter  capitalists  from  continuing  lines  al¬ 
ready  established,  or  from  creating  new  ones. 

The  attempt  to  run  a  line  of  Ocean  Steamships  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Southampton  and  Havre,  has 
been  made  during  the  past  year  by  Cornelius  Vander¬ 
bilt,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  who,  perhaps,  has  had  more 
experience  in  the  construction  and  management  of 
steamships  than  any  other  person  in  America,  and  what 
does  he  say  on  this  subject?  He  thus  writes,  “the  ex¬ 
perience  of  six  months  has  satisfied  me  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  a  private  individual  to  stand  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  a  line  drawing  nearly  one  million  of  dollars 
per  annum  from  the  national  treasury,  without  serious 
sacrifice.  The  extravagance  which  a  compensation  so 
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magnificent  naturally  engenders,  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  exercise  of  that  economy  and  prudence  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  successful  management  of  any  private  enter¬ 
prise,  and  I  have  become  satisfied  that  no  private  indi¬ 
vidual  can  be  expected  to  enter  alone  into  competition 
with  a  line  drawing  such  material  aid  from  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Here  then  we  have  authority,  and  good  authority 
too,  for  asserting,  that  so  long  as  the  government  con¬ 
tinues  its  extravagant  allowance  to  the  Collins  line, 
there  will  be  no  other  steamship  lines  to  Europe  estab¬ 
lished,  unless  aided  largely  by  the  government. 

What  has  become  of  the  much  lauded  individual  en¬ 
terprise  of  Americans  ?  Surely  it  has  not  shown  itself 
in  establishing  lines  of  Ocean  Steamships,  save  in  the 
case  above  referred  to.  Our  transatlantic  cousins  are 
in  advance  of  us  in  this  respect,  and  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  of  Cunard  has  established  and  maintained  a  line 
of  Ocean  Steamships,  receiving  for  mail  service  about 
one-half  the  material  aid  which  is  paid  to  the  Collins  line. 
It  is  a  national  reproach  that  Americans  cannot  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  a  line  of  steamships  to  Europe  with¬ 
out  receiving  from  our  government  for  mail  services 
double  the  amount  paid  by  Great  Britain  for  similar 
service  rendered  by  her  citizens. 

This  monopoly,  the  Collins  line,  created  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  our  government,  is  an  invincible  obstacle 
to  the  increase  of  our  Mercantile  Steam  marine — and 
should  not  be  continued  by  the  government,  to  the 
injury  of  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at  large — 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Steamships  from  the 
Ocean.  Yet,  so  long  as  foreign  governments  extend 
material  aid  to  their  Ocean  Steamship  lines,  our  gov- 
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ernment  ought  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  American 
capitalists,  and  extend  to  them  an  equal  material  aid. 
For  the  same  reason  that  our  government  should  not 
create  a  monopoly,  it  should  lend  its  aid  to  overcome 
any  monopoly  on  the  Ocean  created  by  a  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  in  so  doing,  it  should  be  careful  not  to 
create  a  monopoly  at  home. 

The  original  contract  with  E.  K.  Collins,  Esq.,  was 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1847,  at  $  19,250 
per  round  trip,  to  continue  for  ten  years  from  date 
of  first  voyage — that  same  being  $2,570  more  per 
round  trip  than  the  British  government  paid  to  the 
Cunard  line.  This  was  a  liberal  compensation,  but 
in  1852,  these  Americans,  owners  of  the  Collins  line, 
made  the  humiliating  confession,  that  American  Steam¬ 
ships  could  not  compete  with  British  Steamships  on 
the  same  terms,  and  asked  an  increase  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  from  $19,250,  to  $33,000  per  round  trip,  being 
about  double  the  compensation  paid  to  the  Cunard 
line  by  the  British  government,  which  is  $16,680 
per  round  trip.  These  Americans  not  only  made 
that  humiliating  confession,  but  they  inoculated  Con¬ 
gress  with  the  same  belief,  and  with  a  national  pride, 
worthy  of  us,  Congress  granted  the  increased  allow¬ 
ance  ;  the  national  reputation  was  at  stake,  and  had 
double  that  allowance  been  necessary  to  sustain  the 
line,  Congress  should  have  granted  it.  But  the  true 
question  is,  whether  the  extra  compensation  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  sustain  the  line.  This  is  a  very  doubtful 
matter,  and  men  of  great  experience  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Ocean  Steamships,  say,  that  the  original  com¬ 
pensation  was  not  only  adequate,  but  very  liberal. 
Perhaps,  to  sustain  that  particular  line  under  the  ex- 
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travagant  management  of  the  same  proprietors,  the 
extra  compensation  was  necessary ;  but  the  require¬ 
ments  of  that  management  do  not  prove  that  a  line 
of  Steamships  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  Collins  . 
Steamships  could  not  be  sustained  for  the  original 
compensation  allowed  by  our  government. 

The  following  figures  will  enable  any  one  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  on  this  subject. 

The  operations  of  the  Collins  line  for  the  past  year 
are  as  follows : 


Receipts  for  1855 : 


26  voyages 

to  Europe,  carrying  3,592  passengers 

at  $  130 

$  466,960 

26 

“  100  tons  each — 2,600  tons. 

"  15 

39,000 

27 

from  carrying  3,584  passengers. 

“  150 

537,600 

27 

“  “  600  tons  each — 16,200  tons, 

“  30 

486,000 

1,529,560 

Mail,  26%  trips,  at 

$  33,000 

874,500 

Total  receipts 

2,404,060 

Total  expenses  for  1855  : 

26  voyages  to  Europe,  averaging  12  days,  at  $  1,500  a  day 

27  «  from  “  "  <f  " 

Commissions  to  Agents  and  office  expenses, 

Insurance  on  .Steamers,  at  $  600,000  each  at  10  per  cent, 

Repairs  on  3  Steamers  “  50,000  each  per  year, 

Contingent  expenses 

Total  expenses,  1,484,000 

920,060 


600,000 

320,060 


$920,060 


Surplus  for  profits. 

Out  of  which  surplus  a  dividend  could  be  declared  of  20  per 
cent,  upon  the  capital  $  3,000,000. 

And  a  fund  to  invest  annually  to  represent  depreciation  of  Stock, 


$468,000 

486,000 

100,000 

180,000 

150,000 

100,000 


) 
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The  number  of  passengers  and  of  trips,  above  stated, 
is  taken  from  the  New  York  Herald  of  1st  January, 
1856 :  the  number  of  tons  of  goods,  is  estimated  at 
a  very  low  figure,  and  the  expenses  per  voyage  as  all 
the  other  expenses  are  set  down  at  what  experienced 
persons  say,  are  extravagant  figures. 

Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  original  compensation 
to  the  Collins  line,  $19,250  per  round  trip,  is  not  only 
sufficient,  but  very  liberal. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  men  of  experience,  that  a  line 
of  Steamships,  not  only  equal,  but  superior  to  those 
of  the  Collins  line,  making  fifty-two  trips  a  year,  could 
be  sustained  without  any  other  aid  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  than  the  amount  of  Ocean  postage  accruing  upon 
the  mails  actually  carried,  provided  our  own  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  would  withdraw  all 
other  compensation  from  their  respective  lines  of  mail 
Steamships. 

We  have  two  other  lines  of  Steamships  carrying 
the  U.  S.  mails  between  New  York  and  Europe,  re¬ 
ceiving  compensation  from  the  government. 

One  of  these  lines  runs  to  Southampton  and  Havre — 
every  four  weeks,  a  distance  exceeding  that  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  by  170  miles,  and  yet  this  line 
with  a  compensation  of  $  12,500  per  round  trip,  about 
one-third  that  of  the  Collins  line  has  been  profitable 
to  the  proprietors.  Here  I  beg  to  call  your  special 
attention  to  the  onerous  tax  to  which  all  American 
vessels,  entering  a  port  of  France,  are  subjected  by  the 
treaty  of  1786,  viz.  a  tax  of  one  dollar  per  ton;  true, 
this  tax  is  reciprocal — as  the  same  tax  is  levied  upon 
all  French  vessels  arriving  in  the  United  States. 
Though  the  principle  of  this  tax  is  equitable  as  be- 
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tween  the  two  nations,  yet  it  is  grievously  unjust  to 
the  owners  of  the  ships  that  are  subjected  to  it.  The 
number  of  American  vessels  that  entered  the  ports 
of  France,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  was  367,  and 
their  aggregate  tonnage,  was  266,923,  so  that  the 
owners  of  these  367  vessels,  paid  to  the  French 
government  $  266,923,  whereas,  the  number  of  French 
vessels  which  entered  the  United  States  during  the 
same  period,  was  72,  and  their  aggregate  tonnage, 
was  18,236,  and  for  which  the  U.  S.  Treasury  re¬ 
ceived  $18,236.  This  tax  is  a  very  serious  one  upon 
our  large  Steamships  entering  ports  of  France,  and  it 
behooves  the  proper  authorities  to  enter  upon  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  government  of  France  for  its  ab¬ 
rogation. 

The  other  Steamship  line  to  Europe,  carrying  the 
U.  S.  mails,  runs  to  Bremen,,  a  voyage  670  miles, 
longer  than  that  of  the  Collins  line,  and  the  compen¬ 
sation  paid  by  the  U.  S.  government,  is  $16,666  per 
round  trip,  and  it  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  several  years,  at  about  one  half  the  compensation 
paid  to  the  Collins  line. 

The  public  demand  increased  facilities  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  mails,  passengers  and  merchandise  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  Europe,  and  it  is  for  you  to 
decide  whether  by  sustaining  the  present  monopoly 
with  the  present  extravagant  compensation,  you  will 
restrain  private  enterprise  from  furnishing  these  in¬ 
creased  facilities  required. 

C.  Vanderbilt,  Esq.,  more  generally  known,  as  Com¬ 
modore  Vanderbilt,  proposes  “to  carry  the  mails  twice 
a  month — thus  rendering  the  same  amount  of  mail 
service  performed  by  the  Collins  line,  for  the  com- 
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pensation  of  $  16,680  per  round  trip,  being  about 
one  half  the  amount  paid  to  the  Collins  line  for  the 
same  service,  and  the  precise  amount  paid  to  the 
Cunard  line  by  the  British  government  for  similar 
service/7  Commodore  Vanderbilt  is  now  completing 
a  Steamship  of  more  than  5,000  tons,  being  about 
2,000  tons  larger  than  any  of  the  Collins  or  any 
other  Steamship  in  America,  which  is  intended  for 
his  European  line,  provided,  he  says,  “he  is  not  to 
be  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  navigating  the 
Ocean  with  his  own  Steamships,  because  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  his  government  to  others  and  de¬ 
nied  to  him.”  For  a  description  of  this  magnificent 
Steamship,  you  can  find  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  of  25th  October,  appended  hereto. 

The  acceptance  of  the  proposition  made  by  Com. 
Vanderbilt,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  extra  allowance 
to  the  Collins  line,  would  give  us  a  weekly  line  to 
Europe,  with  but  an  increase  of  $  82,680  more  than 
what  has  been  paid  since  1851  to  the  Collins  line  for 
semi-wa&kiy  trips. 

The  value  of  a  Mercantile  Steam  Marine,  to  the 
commerce,  and  general  prosperity  of  a  country  in  time 
of  peace  is  sufficiently  well  known,  not  to  need  any 
arguments  to  prove  it,  and  its  importance,  it  may  be 
said  its  necessity,  in  time  of  war,  has  been  amply 
illustrated  by  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Cunard  and  other  mail  Steam¬ 
ships  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  allies  during  the  war  in 
the  East. 

If  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  would  put  down  the  monopolies  of  transat¬ 
lantic  Steam  navigation,  and  throw  open  to  free  com- 
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petition  the  mail  service  between  the  two  countries,  no 
one  could  entertain  a  doubt  that  in  one  year  from  the 
date  the  Atlantic  should  be  made  free  to  Steam  naviga¬ 
tion,  two  American  Steamships  would  leave  every  week 
the  port  of  New  York  for  Europe,  and  the  number 
would  increase  with  the  necessities  of  commerce  and 
travel,  until  the  departure  of  an  American  Steamship 
for  Europe  would  be  a  daily  occurrence  ;  and  the  mail 
compensation,  though  small,  would  beget  an  emula¬ 
tion  and  wholesome  rivalry  between  our  lines  of  Ocean 
Steamships,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  ensure 
regularity  in  the  days  of  sailing,  the  greatest  speed 
compatible  with  safety,  a  due  attention  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  passengers,  and  reduction  of  rates  for 
passage  and  freights  to  a  minimum. 

Instead  then  of  the  present  contract  system,  let  a 
mail  be  made  up  for  every  Steamship,  approved  by 
government  inspectors,  that  sails  for  Europe  at  stated 
periods,  and  let  the  owners  be  paid  for  compensation 
the  Ocean  postage  rate  for  the  letters,  and  other  mail- 
able  matter  transported  by  each  Steamship ;  and  let 
our  government  give  the  same  privilege  to  writers  of 
letters  that  Great  Britain  and  France  give  to  their 
citizens,  viz.  the  privilege  of  directing  in  writing  on 
the  letter,  the  Steamships  by  which  the  writer  desires 
his  letter  to  be  forwarded. 

In  support  of  these  views,  the  following  extracts 
from  the  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  18th  October 
last,  are  quoted : 

“Our  government  has  only  to  will  it,  to  secure  to  us 
at  all  times  a  steam  marine,  equal  to  that  of  England. 
To  accomplish  this  great  work,  government  must  come 
to  the  aid  of  commerce  wherever  we  come  in  contact 
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with  British  steamers,  aided  by  their  government ;  and 
abandon  to  competition  those  lines  where  such  extra¬ 
neous  aid  is  not  needed  in  consequence  of  competing 
lines  not  being  sustained  by  other  governments,  and 
the  legitimate  commere  is  equal  to  their  support.” 

“One  thing  is  certain,  government  never  should  in¬ 
terfere  when  commerce  itself  can  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
ject  ;  because  all  such  interference,  is  a  tax  upon  the 
enterprize  of  the  unprotected  ship  owner.  But  when 
commerce  will  not  authorize  the  establishment  and 
support  of  a  line  of  Steamers  without  government  aid, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  government,  dictated  by  a  wise 
public  policy,  to  grant  the  requisite  aid  in  the  shape 
of  remuneration  for  carrying  the  mails.  And  so  too, 
whenever  any  other  government  by  adopting  such 
policy,  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  compete  with  tL  e 
foreign  steamers  without  such  aid.  This  is  emphati¬ 
cally  the  case  with  regard  to  steam  lines  to  Europe.” 

“If  we  would  foster  and  extend  our  commerce  in 
these  days  of  progress  and  extraordinary  enterprise, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  ourselves  an  efficient 
steam  fleet,  available  in  times  of  war,  we  must  give 
prompt  and  liberal  protection  to  new  lines  of  Ocean 
steamers,  wherever  such  protection  is  required — 
whether  necessity  for  such  protection  arises  from  the 
want  of  commerce,  or  from  competition  fostered  by 
foreign  governments.  But  we  must  also  be  careful 
not  to  extend  such  protection  one  hour  beyond  the 
existence  of  a  necessity  for  it ;  because  that  is  to  create 
a  monopoly,  and  to  interfere  with  the  private  enterprise 
of  the  country.” 

A  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  our  government, 
having  in  view  the  main  question,  viz.  the  increase 
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of  our  Ocean  Steam  Marine,  by  granting  to  American 
Steamship  Lines  material  aid,  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  lines  of  Steamships  subsidized 
by  foreign  governments  ;  avoiding  carefully  the  cre¬ 
ating  and  sustaining  of  monopolies,  will,  in  a  few 
years,  secure  to  American  Steamships,  the  same  supre¬ 
macy  on  the  seas  that  our  clipper  ships  and  packets 
have  long  since  acquired. 

Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  0.  BARNEY. 

New  York,  March ,  1856. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  of  October  25,  1855.] 


THE  CONTEST  FOR  OCEAN  SUPERIORITY. 

THE  RELATIVE  MERITS  OF  THE  STEAMSHIPS  NOW  IN  COURSE  OF 
BUILDING  FOR  THE  COLLINS  AND  VANDERBILT  LINES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald  : 

Being  much  interested  in  the 
progress  of  American  Ocean  Steamships,  in  view  of  the  rivalry 
with  Great  Britain  for  Ocean  Steam  supremacy,  we  have  been 
induced  to  examine  carefully  the  Adriatic,  now  building  for  the 
Collins  Company,  at  the  foot  of  Eighth  street,  East  river,  and 
the  New  York,  building  for  C.  Vanderbilt,  at  Green  Point, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  East  river. 

These  ships  are  of  the  largest  class,  tonning  each  some  five 
thousand  tons,  and  are  designed  not  only  to  contest  with  each 
other,  but  also  with  the  new  Steamship  Persia,  of  the  Cunard 
line,  for  the  mastery  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  Persia  was 
launched  on  the  Clyde,  about  three  months  since,  and,  it  is 
said,  will  be  placed  on  the  Liverpool  and  New  York  line  next 
December.  This  ship  is  built  of  iron,  has  English  marine 
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engines  of  great  power,  and  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  superior 
Steamer  in  every  respect.  The  Adriatic  and  the  New  York 
are  built  of  wood.  The  extreme  dimensions  of  the  three  ships 
do  not  vary  much  ;  but  the  machinery,  as  also  the  model  of 
each  ship,  is  totally  different.  The  Persia  has  side  lever 
engines,  the  Adriatic  oscillating  engines,  and  the  New  York 
the  American  beam  engines.  The  comparative  performances 
of  these  three  ships  will  prove  of  the  highest  importance  in 
every  point  of  view.  However,  our  purpose  is  now  more 
specially  with  the  Adriatic  and  the  New  York,  these  being 
American  ships,  building  at  our  own  door,  and  now,  while 
under  construction,  offering  every  facility  for  inspection  and 
comparison.  The  Adriatic  is  much  the  sharper  and  lighter 
ship  of  the  two,  and  has  the  most  dead  rise.  In  her  bow  she 
greatly  resembles  a  bark  canoe,  the  keel  beginning  to  rise  in 
a  curve  about  100  feet  from  the  stem,  while  the  keel  of  the 
New  York  is  straight  from  end  to  end,  save  the  curve  of  the 
stem,  at  a  radius  of  about  15  feet.  The  water  lines  of  the 
New  York  are  nearly  straight,  and  her  centre  of  displacement 
is  amidship.  The  lines  of  the  Adriatic  are  hollow,  and  her 
greatest  fullness  is  aft,  carrying  her  centre  of  displacement 
some  15  to  20  feet  abaft  of  midships.  The  main  deck  of  the 
New  York,  from  the  greater  fullness  of  her  lines,  has  nearly 
one-sixth  more  capacity  than  the  main  deck  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  her  lower  decks  carry  out  the  same  proportion.  The  floor 
of  the  New  York  is  nearly  flat,  and  is  framed  entirely  solid  of 
white  oak,  bolted  lengthways  with  1J  inch  bolts,  8  feet  long 
throughout  from  end  to  end.  Her  timbers  are  all  live  oak 
and  locust  from  the  third  futtocks  to  the  top,  and  are  moulded 
1^  inches  larger  than  those  of  the  Adriatic,  and  are  nowhere 
more  than  12  inches  apart,  while  the  floor  of  the  Adriatic  is 
largely  filled  in  with  white  pine,  and  the  most  of  her  top 
timbers  and  fourth  futtocks  are  cedar,  chesnut,  and  hackma¬ 
tack,  and  at  the  top  are  18  inches  apart. 

The  dead  wood  at  the  stem  and  stern  of  the  New  York  is 
of  live  oak,  that  of  the  Adriatic  is  of  yellow  pine.  The  great 
difference  in  strength,  weight  and  durability  in  this  particular, 


will  be  obvious  to  all  nautical  men.  The  main  keelson  of  the 
New  York  is  white  oak,  that  of  the  Adriatic  is  yellow  pine. 
The  diagonal  iron  straps  in  the  two  ships  are  of  the  same 
dimensions,  but  the  New  York’s  are  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
closer  together,  and  are  fastened  with  bolts  1TV  inches 
heavier  than  those  in  the  Adriatic. 

The  New  York’s  frame  and  fastenings  will  weigh,  we  should 
think,  fully  one-fourth  heavier  than  the  Adriatic’s. 

Enough  is  stated  to  show  the  great  excess  of  weight  of 
materials  and  excess  of  strength  in  the  construction  of  the 
New  York ;  but  that  does  not  prove  a  superiority  for  the 
purpose  designed,  viz.  that  of  combining  the  greatest  speed 
with  the  greatest  strength. 

Possibly  the  New  York  is  too  strong.  To  us  it  seems  the 
Adriatic  is  intended  for  the  greatest  speed  in  fine  weather, 
and  the  New  York  for  the  greatest  speed  in  heavy  weather, 
or,  perhaps,  to  make  the  best  average  of  speed  in  all  weathers. 
We  should  like  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  explain.  Strength  in  Ocean 
Steamships  is  all  important ;  but  it  may  be  overdone,  and  if 
overdone,  it  will  not  compensate  for  inferiority  in  speed.  We 
think  the  Adriatic  must  beat  in  summer  weather.  Mr.  Van¬ 
derbilt  has  had  great  experience  in  steam  navigation,  confess¬ 
edly  more  than  any  other  man  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
insomuch,  that  for  his  wonderful  energy  and  success,  he  is 
justly  styled  the  Commodore  of  the  American  commercial 
steam  marine ;  no  doubt  he  has  in  his  immense  and  unaided 
outlay  on  the  New  York,  well  considered  his  plan ;  but  we,  in 
the  interest  of  mechanical  art,  are  curious  to  know  upon  what 
principle  he  can  found  any  hope  to  equal  the  Adriatic  in  speed 
with  a  ship,  the  New  York,  of  rather  less  extreme  dimensions, 
both  of  hull  and  machinery,  though  at  the  same  time  of  fuller 
model,  of  greater  capacity  and  of  much  greater  weight  than 
the  Adriatic. 

AN  AMERICAN  SHIPWRIGHT. 

New  York,  October  23,  1855. 


Note. — This  Steamship,  now  called  ‘ ‘Vanderbilt, ”  was  launched  on  the  10th  of 
December  last,  and  it  is  said  she  will  be  ready  for  sea  in  April  next. 


